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Week of June 16, 1980 


BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES 
IN MAY, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers increased markedly 
in May to 13.9 percent, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 

The previous month's unemployment rate for black workers was 12.6 percent. 

The department noted that whites also registered markedly higher jobless 
rates than those posted in April. 

Among blacks, the unemployment rate in May for adult men was 12.0 percent; 
for adult women, 11.9 percent, and for teenagers of both sexes, 35.2 percent. 

The unemployment rate for white workers was 6.9 percent. For adult white 
men, the rate was 5.9 percent; for adult women, 5.8 percent, and for teenagers of 
both sexes, 17.4 percent. 

On a national basis, BLS reported that unemployment rose sharply for the 
second straight month and employment continued to decline in May. 

The jobless rate was 7.8 percent, up from 7.0 percent in April and 6.2 
percent in March. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households-- 
edged down in May, as a 300,000 decline in nonfarm employment was partially 
offset by an over-the-month gain in agriculture. Total employment has declined 
by nearly 1 million during the past 3 months. 

Nonfarm payroll employment--as measured by the monthly survey of estab- 
lishments--declined by 180,000 in May to 90.3 million. As in April, the drop 
was concentrated in manufacturing. Average weekly hours fell for the fourth 


month in a row. 


(More) 
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The unemploynent rate ros« -8 percentage point for the month in a cow and stood at 
7.8 percent i May, the § rate e N ber | ' umber of person memployed 
increased by 900,000 to 8.2 millic Most ‘ iy ines ‘ be traced to lavet ' jorh 
terminations; job losers now comprise more then ilf t the unemploys total. in ttm vit 
months, the number of unemployed workers has risen by ! mili 

Jobless rate increas«s were pervasive among worker groups. ibe teenaye rate jumpe xf 
percentage points ¢t 19.2 percent. nN rates tor adult men and wowen continued ¢ rise; ! 
stood at 6.6 percent in May. Joblessness among, adult ’ 3 been limbing, at i ter pace 
lan «6that for adult women in recent nt » and May marked the tirsc time in 2 decades that the 
rate for men has been as igh that tor sown. wiites, t . ind } 1=t ime worker 
registered markedly hi er rate than those « ec in A 

As in the previous month, unemployment incr n wee Spe 1 targe among workers in the 
onstruction and manufactur ing dustries. The roie for blue- lar workers also rose sharpiy.- 


The number of nonfarm workers on part-time work schedules for economic reasons (often 
referred to as the “partially unemployed") increased by 530,000 in May to 4.3 million. 


Jobholders who usually work full time accounted for two-thirds of the increase. 


Following a drop of 800,000 in the February~April period, there was a small decline in total 
employment in May. Over the past 3 months, the overall employment level decreased by nearly 1 
million; about three-quarters of the decline occurred among adult men. The precipitous drop 


during recent months wiped out about two-thirds of the employment gains which had occurred since 


(More) 
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Ma ear ago, ach that total employment was up onl about half a million over the past year. 

e em ment-population ratio wa 8.5 percent in May, the lowest it has been in 2 years. 

There were sharp ntrasts in April-to-May movements among the major ccupational groups. 

he mber of blue-collar workers fell by 450,000, ntinuing the steep declines which have been 

2 tere recent months. In ntrast, white-collar employment wa ap 200,000 in Ma and has 
aintained a moderat growth pace (See table A-3. 

The civilian labor force swelled b 25, n May t a disproportionatel 























large number of persons under 25 years of age entered the accounted for more 

ar half f the over-the-mont growth. The May labor force activ brought the erall abor 
force artici n et a re rd 64 percent sp 0.4 point from April. 

agricultural payroll employment fell b 80,000 in May and was down more than 500,000 

t February. At 90.3 million, payroll emp ment as grown b less thar mi ion er the 
a ear. 

The er-the-month decline took f e almost entirel in manufacturing, where emf yment 
fell b 2 ,000. Most affected by the stbacks were the durable g ds industries, particularl 
tr rtation equipment and abricated metals, ea f wt t about 60, jobs The 

mber f b e transportat equipment ndustry has fallen by about 000, or 9 

percent, e past months. bstantia er-the-nont de nes als were reg in 
r r mber 4 wood products, and stone, glass, and a roducts. mployment i 
nsnufect ur gener ws nres, ex for de ; f 

; r r 4 " ib t ame ag tude etr eum 
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and real estate also showed a gain. An 85,000 decline in Federal government jobs primarily was 
due to reductions in the number of temporary workers for the 1980 Decennial Census; Federal 


employment had shown a rise of nearly 300,000 between February and April. 


The average workweek for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls 
dropped by 0.2 hour ¢t 35.1 hours in May; average weekly hours have fallen for 4 consecutive 


months. The manufacturing workweek also was down 0.2 hour and has fallen by nearly 1 hour since 


January. Factory overtime declined 0.3 hour in May to 2.6 hours, following a decline of the 


same magnitude in April. 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private 
nonfarm payrolls was down 0.7 percent over the month to 123.6 (1967=100) in May, reflecting the 
declines in both employment and weekly hours. The manufacturing index dropped by 2.5 percent 
over the month and was down 6.1 percent since January. 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls rose 0.5 percent over the month and were 7.9 percent above the May 1979 level 
(seasonally adjusted). Average weekly earnings edged down by 0.1 percent from April but have 
risen by 6.1 percent over the year. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings rose 4 cents in May to $6.57 and 
were 48 cents above the May 1979 level. Average weekly earnings were $229.95, up $1.40 over the 


$13.75 over the year. 


a 


month an 


The Hourl Earnings Index--earnings adjusted for overtime in manufacturing, seasonality, and 
the effect f changes in the proportior f workers in high-wage and low-wage industries--was 
247.9 96 7=1 0F in May,.0.6 percent higher than in April. The Index was 9.0 percent above May 

ear aso- In dollar f nstant purchasing power, the Index decreased 5.2 percent during the 
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BLS REPORTS ON BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE _IN MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


WASHINGTON -- Unemployment rates for black and other workers varied 
among metropolitan areas in 1979 from just above the rate for white workers 
to more than twice the white rate, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) reported. 

The variation among the largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA's) was from just above the rate for white workers in the San Jose and 
San Diego SMSA's--where the “black and other workers" group includes a large 
percentage of nonblack minorities--to considerably greater than twice the 
rate for white workers in the Baltimore, Kansas City and St. Louis SMSA's. 

This is one of the highlights reported by BLS in its report on 
unemployment rates by race and Hispanic origin in major metropolitan areas, 
1979. 

The report reflects annual average estimates from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey (CPS). 

Unemployment rates for black and other workers (a group which in- 
cludes mainly black persons in most areas, but also includes American 
Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asian and Pacific Islanders, and persons of 
other “nonwhite” races) was available for 27 large SMSA's in 1979. 

Unemployment rates for black and other workers were significantly 
below the national unemployment rate of 11.3 percent in six SMSA's in 
1979: Boston, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Houston, Los Angeles-Long Beach, San Jose, 
and Washington, D.C. The lowest rates were in the San Jose (5.7 percent) 


and Dallas-Ft. Worth (6.4 percent) SMSA's. 


(More) 
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Several areas continued to have high rates for this population 
group throughout the period from 1975 to 1979, incluing the Baltimore, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia SMSA's (where rates topped 16 percent in 1979), 
and also in St. Louis. National unemployment rates had been inching 
downward for blacks since the peak of the recession in 1975, and, between 
1978 and 1979, none of the large metropolitan areas had a significant 
increase, while, in four of the areas, black unemployment rates dropped 
significantly--Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles-Long Beach, and Philadelphia. 

On a national basis, unemployment rates in 9 of the 30 largest 
metropolitan areas of the Nation were significantly lower than the 
national average unemployment rate in 1979, while in 6 areas, primarily 
in the Northeast, unemployment rates were significantly higher than the 
national average. In the other 15 areas, there was no significant 
difference from the national rate. Whereas the national unemployment 
rate of black and other workers was about double that of white workers 
in 1979, there was a wide variation in the size of the gap between the 
unemployment rates of these groups among the Nation's largest Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA‘'s). 
Unemployment of White Workers 

Unemployment rates of white workers were significantly below the 
national average unemployment rate of 5.1 percent for this group in 11 of 
the 30 large SMSA's. The lowest rates were in the Dallas-Ft. Worth and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul SMSA's (about 3 percent), while the highest were in 
the Buffalo SMSA (8.1 percent) and the New York SMSA (6.7 percent). (See 
table 2.) 


(More) 
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From 1978 to 1979, unemployment rates for white workers rose 
significantly in only one SMSA (Detroit). By contrast, rates for white 
workers fell significantly in five areas--Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, 
Boston, Los Angeles-Long Beach, New York, and San Francisco-Oakland. 
Unemployment of Hispanic workers 

Unemployment rates for Hispanic workers (most of whom are included 
in the white group) continued to be generally above the rate for all white 
workers and below the rate for black and other groups. (See table 3.) 
Among the six SMSA's for which Hispanic data are available separately, 
the unemployment rate ranged from as low as 3.8 percent in the Houston 


area to 11.2 percent in New York area. 


Technical note 

The 1979 annual average estimates in this release were derived 
directly from the Current Population Survey (CPS), a sample survey of 
households conducted monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS). The CPS is the basis of the national unemploy- 


ment rate. 


large Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 


The CPS provides information about the labor force activity of the 


30 


in 


entire civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and over in each of 


the metropolitan areas and cities for which estimates are shown in this “ 
release. Each person is classified as either employed, unemployed, or 4 
— 

a 

not in the labor force. x 
i. 

Because these estimates are based on a sample rather than a ¢ 
complete count of the population, the estimates may differ from those me 
that would have been obtained if there had been a complete census. For re 
the convenience of the user, error ranges are provided for 1979 unemploy- ° | 
ment rates. : 
Comparability with estimates used for federal fund allocation programs 2! 
a: 

a< 

é' 


The estimates in this release may differ from the annual averages 
of the official BLS estimates used in the administration of Federal fund 
allocation programs. (More) 
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Week of June 16, 1980 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE APPROVED 
FOR 4800 FORD AUTOWORKERS IN BUFFALO 


WASHINGTON -- Approximately 4800 workers at the Ford Motor Co.'s 
Buffalo Stamping Plant in Buffalo, N.Y., have been certified by the U.S. 
Labor Department as eligible to apply for trade adjustment assistance. 

The action revised an earlier negative determination by the depart- 
ment. A further investigation of the case disclosed that the workers at 
the Buffalo plant have been or may become unemployed or underemployed as 
a result of increased imports of sub-compact, mid-size, and standard size 
passenger cars as well as pick-up trucks, general utility vehicles, and 
vans. 

A petition for adjustment assistance was filed with the Labor Depart- 
ment by the United Automobile Workers Union (UAW) on Dec. 18, 1979, on behalf 
of workers at Ford's Buffalo Stamping Plant. The department subsequently 
found the workers ineligible to apply for adjustment assistance. At that 
time, the investigation revealed that there were no imports of stampings 
like or directly competitive with those produced at the Buffalo plant. 
Further consideration of the facts of the case disclosed that the Buffalo 
Stamping Plant produces virtually all of its stamping products for use in 
one or more of the Ford car and truck lines which have been adversely 
affected by imports. The plant is, therefore, substantially integrated 
into the production of the import-impacted Ford car and truck lines 
(including Pinto, Bobcat, Fairmont, Zephyr, Granada, Monarch, Ford LTD, 
Mercury, Continental, pick-ups, vans, and general utility vehicles). 

The Labor Department's certification provides that all workers of 
the Buffalo Stamping Plant who became totally or partially separated 
from employment on or after Jan. 1, 1979, are eligible to apply for 
adjustment assistance under the Trade Act of 1974. 

Payments of trade readjustment allowances, training, employment 
services, job search grants, and relocation allowances will be adminis- 
tered primarily through the New York State Department of Labor with 
funds provided by the federal government. 

To be eligible, a worker most have been employed at the Buffalo 


facility for at least six months out of the year prior to layoff. 
##?# 


Week of June 16, 1980 


EMPLOYERS URGED TO LEARN, COMPLY 
WITH CHILD LABOR LAWS THIS SUMMER 


WASHINGTON -- With the end of this school year at hand, many of the 
nation's youth are either looking for or ready to begin summer jobs. The 
U.S. Department of Labor reminds employers and young people that there are 
child labor laws which must be observed. 
Federal child labor laws, enforced by the department's Wage and Hour 
Division, set standards protecting minors from employment that might inter- 
fere with their educational opportunities or endanger their health or well- 
being. 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards Donald Elisburg urges 
employers to familiarize themselves with federal and state child labor laws that apply 
to the type of business in which they are engaged. When both federal and state laws apply, 
the more stringent law must be observed. 
Under the federal law, child labor provisions do not apply to anyone age 18 and 
over. 
At 16 and 17 years of age youth may be employed, without a limit on hours worked, in 
any nonagricultural occupation other than those that have been declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor. Hazardous occupations include: 


- Working with explosives and radioactive materials; 


Operating certain power-driven woodworking, metalworking, bakery and paper products 
machinery; 


Operating various types of power-driven saws and guillotine shears; 


Operating most power-driven hoisting apparatus, such as non-automatic 
elevators, fork lifts and cranes; 


Operating certain power-driven meat processing machines; or most jobs in slaughtering 


and meat packing establishment; 


(More) 
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- Operating motor vehicles or working as outside helpers on motor vehicles; 

- Most jobs in logging and sawmill operations; and 

- Most jobs in the manufacturing of bricks, tiles and similar products. 

Workers 14 and 15 years of age can be employed in a variety of jobs such as clerical 
and office work; various retail and food service jobs; and errand and delivery work by 
foot, bicycle or public transportation. They may also work at gas stations dispensing 
gas and oi] and performing courtesy service. 

Fourteen and 15-year-olds are excluded from working in all hazardous occupations, 
manufacturing and mining, most processing occupations, operating or tending most power- 
driven machinery, and public messenger services. In work connected with warehousing, 
storage, transportation, communications, public utilities, and construction, they may 
hold office and sales jobs when not performed on transportation vehicles or on construction 
sites. 

From June 1 through Labor Day, 14 and 15-year-olds may work between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
During the other months, they may work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

When school is not in session, those age 14 and 15 may work no more than 8 hours 
a day, 40 hours a week. While school is in session, work time is limited to three hours 
on a school day outside of school hours and totaling no more than 18 hours a week. 

The child labor provisions do not apply to children who deliver newspapers to consumers: 
perform in theatrical, motion picture or broadcast productions; or work in businesses owned 
by their parents, except in manufacturing or hazardous nonagricultural occupations. 

Laws pertaining to farm employment are somewhat different. Youth 16 or older have 
no restriction; 14- and 15-year-olds may work outside of school hours in any farm job 
other than those declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor; and 12- and 13-year-olds 
may work nonhazardous jobs outside of school hours with written parental consent or on a 
farm that also employs the parents. Minors under 12 may work in nonhazardous agricultural 
jobs outside school hours with written parental consent on farms‘that have no employees 
who have to be paid the minimum wage. 


-more- 
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Certain hazardous farm work may be done by youth 14 and 15 years old who have 
received certificates for satisfactory completion of special 4-H or vocational 
agricultural training courses. 

The restrictions do not apply to children of any age working on a farm owned or 
operated by their parents. 

Most state child labor laws require employers to obtain employment or age certificates 
(work permits) for minor employees. The federal Fair Labor Standards Act contains no 
such requirement. However, employers who make it a practice to obtain permits can protect 
themselves from unintentionally violating the law. 

The federal child labor laws are enforced by wage and hour compliance officers 
stationed across the U.S. 

Additional information on child labor restrictions and hazardous occupations is 
available from local offices of the Wage and Hour Division, listed in most phone directories 


under U.S. Government, Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration. 








Week of June 16, 1980 


NATIONWIDE SURVEYS SET FOR MAINTENANCE HAZARDS, 
OVEREXERTION INJURIES, AMPUTATIONS AND HAND INJURIES 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor requested public comment 
on a series of four nationwide surveys to be conducted this summer and fall 
on maintenance and related workplace hazards, and on overexertion, amputa- 
tions and hand injuries. 

The surveys, to be conducted by the department's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) for the Occupational Safety and Health Administration, will 
be used to help develop more effective safety standards. 

The surveys cover: 

--Occupational injuries resulting from moving machinery or equipment, 

electrical currents, and/or hazardous materials during: maintenance, 

repair or other non-production activities. 

--Occupational injuries due to overexertion; back injuries due to 

lifting. 

--Occupational injuries resutling in amputations. 

--Use of personal protective equiment in accidents involving hand 

injuries. 

An estimated 3,000 responses are expected for these one-time surveys. 
The BLS is seeking public views and comment on the proposed questionnaires 
and methodology, and will send them to interested parties as they become 
available. 

Requests for specific questionnaire(s) and subsequent written com- 
ments on them should be sent to: Office of Occupational Safety and Health 
Statistics, Attention: WIR Surveys, Room C4311, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 3rd and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20210. Phone: 202-523-0286. Comments are due 30 days after participants 
receive the questionnaires. For further information, contact Helen McDonald, 


at, address listed above. 
##?# 


Week of June 16, 1980 


OBJECTS SMALLER THAN PINHEAD MOST FREQUENT 
CAUSE OF EYE INJURIES, ACCORDING TO STUDY 


WASHINGTON -- Objects smaller than a pinhead are causing the greatest 
number of eye injuries according to a special survey by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. 

The department's Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a study 1,052 eye 
accidents in selected occupations, said 69 percent were caused by flying 
or falling objects. Of these, 58 percent were caused by objects less than 
one-half millimeter in diameter, which is smaller than a pinhead. 

The survey is based on the workers’ compensation reports of 19 states 
for July-August, 1979, and was conducted to assist the Occupational Safety 
Health Administration in developing safety standards, compliance strategy 
and training programs for personal protective equipment. 

Three other surveys covering foot, head, and face injuries also have 
been conducted as part of the same program; the foot injury report was 
released earlier, the other two will be published later. 

In its summary of the survey of eye injuries (impact injuries or 
chemical burns), BLS said almost three out of five of those injured were not 
eye wearing protection. The typical eye injury, it added, was caused by 
flying or falling particles, resulting in relatively minor injuries, such 
as scratches, to the eye. (Fatal accidents and those resulting in loss of 
vision in both eyes were excluded from the survey.) 

Contact with chemicals or liquids caused 21 percent of the eye injuries 
while the others were caused by objects swinging from fixed postions (e.g. 
tree limbs, ropes, chains, etc.) or objects, usually tools, being pulled 
into the eye while in use. 


(More) 
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The survey also showed: 

---Of the occupations studied, craft workers (mechanics, repairers, 
carpenters, plumbers, etc.) accounted for 42 percent of those injured; 
(operatives, assemblers, sanders, grinding machine operators, etc.) for 36 
percent, and laborers 21 percent. 

---Of the 40 percent of injured workers who were wearing eye pro- 
tection at the time of the accident, eye glasses with no side shields were 
being worn by 42 percent, glasses with full-cup shields by 22 percent, and 
glasses with flat-fold side shields 13 percent. 

---More than 70 percent of the workers with eye problems believed they 
were wearing industrial safety glasses, but when queried for verification, 
38 percent reported no special markings on the lens and 44 percent didn't 
know whether the lens were labeled. 

---Nearly 20 percent of the workers with eye protection who were 
injured wore face shields or welding helmets, but only 6 percent were wearing 
goggles, which generally give a tighter fit. Only 13 workers (out of 1,052) 
wearing eye protection reported breakage. 

---More than 50 percent of those injured wearing eye protection be- 
lieved such protection minimized their injuries, while nearly 50 percent 
also felt that another type of protection could have prevented or reduced 
the injuries. 

---Unprotected workers, when asked why they were not wearing eye pro- 
tection at the time of the accident, said eye protection was not normally 
used or was impractical in their type of work, or felt such protection was 
unneeded. Six percent has removed eye protection before the accident. 

---Two-thirds of the workers surveyed reported company policy re- 
quired eye protection for certain types of work or at specific job loc- 
Sie Ave than one-fifth said the policy was implemented after the 


##?# 


Week of June 16, 1980 
TWO WORKERS' COMPENSATION RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
APPROVED UNDER LABOR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT 

WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards 
Donald Elisburg announced that two workers’ compensation research studies have 
been approved under the U.S. Department of Labor's contract with the University 
of Connecticut. 

The work will be carried out by researchers at the University of Detroit 
and Syracuse University. 

The Labor Department's contract with the University of Connecticut pro- 

vides the funding for eight workers’ compensation studies. Six more are yet 
to be selected. 

Research at Syracuse will be done by William B. Burfield as part of his 
work toward a doctoral degree in the university's Maxwell School of Health 
Studies Program under the direction of William G. Johnson. The purpose of his 
study is to determine whether or not workers’ compensation benefit payments 
have disincentive effects on workers with permanent partial impairments. 

The second study will be made by Lawrence Joseph, assistant professor at 
the University of Detroit School of Law. His work will examine the legal and 
medical problems surrounding workers’ compensation claims for mental injuries 
(such as job related stress). 

The selections were made by an advisory board appointed to review research 
proposals which the University of Connecticut began soliciting last December. 
The board will meet again on August 22 to review additional proposals from 
doctoral candidates, faculty of other qualified researchers affiliated with 


universities around the country. 


(More) 
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Elisburg said the University of Connecticut project is designed to stim- 
ulate academic interest in the field of workers’ compensation. 
"We intend to share the findings of these research studies," he said, "so 


that program administrators, legislators, and representatives of business, 


industry and labor can use the data in developing better workers’ compensation 


programs." 

He also mentioned that the Labor Department's Employment Standards Admin- 
istration, which he heads, has been making a continuing effort to help provide 
timely and critical information for the states which are trying to improve 
their compensation laws and programs. 

Inquiries on submitting proposals to be considered should be sent to Dr. 
Peter Barth, Department of Economics, U-63, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 06268. 

Proposed research projects must deal with significant issues in the field 
of workers’ compensation; be manageable and capable of being completed in a 


timely manner, and be creative and original. 





Week of June 16, 1980 


PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--MAY 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 
0.3 percent from April. to May on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

This was somewhat less than the 0.5 percent rise in April and was 
the smallest increase since a 0.2 percent rise in September 1977. 

Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods were 0.4 percent 
higher, the third consecutive monthly advance of half a percent or less. 
Crude material prices climbed 1.3 percent after declining substantially 
in both March and April. 

Among finished goods, the capital equipment index showed no change, 
following a large April advance. Energy prices rose 0.8 percent, far less 
than any recent month. Food prices edged up 0.1 percent after falling 
sharply in April. Prices for finished consumer goods other than foods and 
energy increased 0.4 percent, somewhat less than in the previous month. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished 
Goods rose 0.4 percent to 241.0 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished 


Goods Price Index advanced 13.3 percent. From May 1979 to May 1980, 


finished energy prices climbed 74.3 percent, consumer food prices rose 


1.5 percent, the index for finished consumer goods other than foods and 
energy increased 11.0 percent, and capital equipment prices advanced 
9.7 percent. The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods was 15.8 
percent higher than a year ago, and crude material prices were up 6.5 


percent. 





Dear Consumer 


Please Don’t Pass 
the Salt! 


By Esther Peterson 


If you are superstitious and you spill salt on the table, 
the remedy is easy — throw some over your left shoulder 
and forget it. The salt Americans are spilling into their 
digestive tracts, however, isn’t so easy to remedy, and it 
is a big factor in one of our most serious public health 


problems. 

The National Heart, Lung and 
Blood institute estimates that 35 
miilon Americans have high blood 
pressure, or hypertension, and 
another 25 million are borderline 
hypertensives — people very 
likely to develop the disease. High 
sodium intake, primarily through 
dietary salt (chemically known as 
sodium chloride which is about 40 
percent sodium), is a major risk 
factor in hypertension. Regulat- 
ing salt intake is extremely impor- 
tant for people who have the di- 
sease. 

It is virtually impossible for con- 
sumers to know how much sodium 
is in the processed foods they eat, 
unless they are willing to pay ex- 
tra for salt-free foods. Even where 
food labels do list ingredients, con- 
sumers can’t tell the amount of salt 
unless the packer has elected to 
use the voluntary nutrition label- 
ing format in which sodium con- 
tent is declared. 

The National Academy of Sci- 
ences estimates that a safe and 
adequate daily dietary sodium in- 
take is between 1.1 and 3.3 grams 
(g). Some experts feel the require- 
ment is much lower. In either 
case, the sodium content of many 
common processed foods is so high 
that 6 to 18 g per day is average 
consumption. 

A five-ounce glass of tomato 
juice (containing 50 to 100 milli- 
grams (mg) of sodium), for exam- 
ple, could equal nearly one-sixth of 
the maximum estimated safe in- 
take of sodium, whereas a five- 
ounce glass of orange juice con- 
tains only a trace of sodium. 

For various reasons, processors 
add salt to many low-sodium fresh 
foods. Fresh green beans contain 
about four mg of sodium per half- 
cup; canned green beans, how- 
ever, range from 283 to 778 mg per 
half-cup. By way of comparison, 
potato chips, generally considered 


a high-salt food, have 150 to 200 
mg of sodium per ounce. 

Nutrition and Your Health 
(Dietary Guidelines for Ameri- 
cans), recently published by the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
warns consumers to avoid too 
much sodium. But since so many 
processed foods are high in salt — 
and more than half the food Amer- 
icans eat is processed outside the 
home — here are some sugges- 
tions for avoiding too much sodium 
in your diet. You will be surprised 
to find how soon your taste buds 
will adjust to a lower sodium in- 
take. 

© Limit obviously salty foods. 

© Change ingredients in your 
recipes to limit salt. 

@ Cook with little or no salt and 
don’t add it at the table. 

© Cut back on the use of com- 
mercially prepared condiments 
and foods such as catsup, Worces- 
tershire or soy sauce, mustard, 
relishes and pickles, bouillon 
cubes, meat tenderizer, monosod- 
ium glutamate, gravy mixes, and 
canned soups. 

© Use fresh and frozen vegeta- 
bles rather than canned ones with 
high salt content. 

@ Limit highly salted snack 
foods such as chips, pretzels and 
crackers. 

@ When eating out, select foods 
likely to have less salt. 

© Keep the saltshakers out of 
reach. 

Single copies of Nutrition and 
Your Health are available from 
the Consumer Information Cen- 
ter, Department 656H, Pueblo, 
Colorado 81009. 


Esther Peterson is Special As- 
sistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs and Director of the 
U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs. 





Week of June 16, 1980 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


An act restricting the immigration of illegal aliens into the United 
States and establishing the national origin quota system was approved in 1921, 


" 


according to "Important Events in American Labor History," a publication of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

The Hawes-Cooper Act governing the shipment of convict-made goods in 
interstate commerce was approved in 1929, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor publication, “Important Events in American Labor History". 

# ## 

Wisconsin adopted the first unemployment insurance act in the United 

States in 1932, according to "Important Events in American Labor History", a 


publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
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